Life and Letters

entirely ignored. Blackwood led the pack,
the Quarterly and the British Critic following.
Here is Blackwood?s peroration :

a And now, good morrow to the * Muses' son
of Promise '; as for the feats he yetc may do/
as we do not pretend to say like himself,
* Muse of my native land am I inspired/ we
shall adhere to the safe old rule of pauca verbal
We venture to make one small prophecy,
that his bookseller will not a second time
venture ^50 upon anything he can write.
It is a better and a wiser thing to be a starved
apothecary than a starved poet; so back to
the shop Mr. John, back to c plasters, pills,
and ointment boxes/ etc. But, for Heaven's
sake, young Sangrado, be a little more sparing
of extenuatives and soporifics in your practice
than you have been in your poetry."

This passage is well known. What is not so
generally realised is the slowness with which
the appreciation of him spread even after his
death. He had died, and Shelley's great
elegy on him was under review, when Blackwood
resumed with a reference to him as

" a young man who had left a decent calling
for the melancholy trade of Cockney-poetry
and has lately died of a consumption after
having written two or three little books of
verse much neglected by the public."
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